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fertility in their subjects, or in boldness, vivacity, or
1 power of generalization in their thoughts, they always
displayed exquisite care and skill in their details.
"Nothing in their works seems to be done hastily or
at random : even' line is written for the eye of the
'connoisseur, and is shaped after some conception of
ideal beauty. No literature places those fine qualities,
in \vhich the writers of democracies are naturally
deficient, in bolder relief than that of the ancients ; no
literature, therefore, ought to be more studied in
democratic ages. This study is better suited than any
other to combat the literary defects inherent in those
ages : as for their more praiseworthy literary quali-
ties, they \vill spring up of their own accord, without
its being necessary to learn to acquire them.
It is important that this point should be clearly
understood. A particular study may be useful to the
literature of a people, without being appropriate to
Jts social and political wants. If men were to persist
in teaching nothing but the literature of the dead
languages in a community where every one is habit-
ually led to make vehement exertions to augment or
to maintain his fortune, the result would be a very
polished, but a very dangerous, race of citizens. For
as their social and political condition would give them
every day a sense of wants which their education would
never teach them to supply, they would perturb the
State, in the name of the Greeks and Romans, in-
stead of enriching it by their productive industry.
It is evident that in democratic communities the
interest of individuals, as well as the security of
the commonwealth, demands that the education of
the greater number should be scientific, commercial,
and industrial, rather than literary-. Greek and Latin
should not be taught in all schools ; but it is important
that those who by their natural disposition or their